THE FOUNTAIN                      m

eyes, gazing upward through the turf, and smiled as though
she were playing a game, so enchanting to her senses was
it to imagine herself dead and to feel the currents of desire
within her.

The group in which she moved had drifted on towards
the dining-room. When Uncle Pieter asked her what was
the number of her room, that he might order their luggage
to be brought down, she answered: "Sixty, I think.... Or
sixty-two," and it was the page-boy who corrected her.
She was wondering what she might say to Lewis in the
hearing of others, and while the party was gathering at the
table she did not look at him.

Two guests separated her place from his; at last she
spoke across them:

"What made you come to the Hague to-day, Lewis?'*

"But what makes you leave to-day?" he replied.

"Uncle Pieter's appointment was for this morning.
There's nothing else to stay for."

"But don't you generally stay a few days if you come
to the Hague at all?"

"We have been here since Wednesday."

"Since Wednesday!" he exclaimed. "Then------"

The woman on his farther side interrupted him. Some-
times, out of the babble of conversation, his voice came
to Julie. He was talking of the severity of the winter, of
Groenlingen, of reading at Leiden; and she herself was
listening to the old gentleman on her right who warned her
that, in modern conditions of warfare, Holland's power to
flood her countryside might not prove to be as effective a
barrier against invasion as it had been in the past.

"No," she said, "I suppose there are all sorts of con-
trivances now for overcoming the difficulty of------"

"Yes," the old gentleman answered. "In the first
place------"

After luncheon, Julie was thinking, shall we have a
chance to talk together? He must have supposed that
Friday was the day of our arrival in the Hague, not of our
leaving it. Did I in my letter------

"The Castle at Enkendaal must be very beautiful under